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ABSTRACT 

The U.S. Army's readiness to carry out its wartime 
missions is measured in terms of personnel, materiel, and training. 
Military training is critical because combat readiness has remained 
the ultimate goal. Between 1973 and 1990, a training revolution 
occurred in response to a new political doctrine, increasingly 
sophisticated weapon systems, advancing technology, and changes in 
the makeup of the training base. Six phases of leadership contriouted 
to the modernization of training. After the establishment of the 
Training and Doctrine command (TRADCX:) in 1973, two new training 
approaches were begun; the Army Training and Evaluation Program and 
the Skill Qualification Test. In the late 1970s, several evaluation 
studies resulted in the Militf^ry Qualification Standards to 
standardize commissioning criteria and in impro/emei:ts m the initial 
entry training system. During the third phase in the early 1980s, a 
National Training center was developed and a master plan was 
formulated for uniting training programs for all types of personnel 
under the Combat Training Center. The late 1980s saw a focus on 
training of reserve units, planning for the Army of the future, and 
the introduction of a training doctrine manual and a training 
management manual. (The appendix consists of the following: lists of 
TRADOC commanding generals, deputy commanding generals for training, 
and deputy chiefs of staff for trau.ning; a glossary; and an index.) 
(NLA) 
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Fomjord 



The Uidied States fisces a new strategic situatkm. Defense budgets are 
tiouiio^ downwaid. and Wadtfngton looks to the Aimy*s tiab^ 
ecmKHnks and eflRdenctes. Such was the case in die mid 7Qs when 
TRADOC was oigani^, and such is die case today. Now, as dm there 
is a need forc^:^ective reevahiationof Aimy training m^faods and effective- 
ness. My successor, the present Deputy Chief of Staff fat Training at 
TRADOC. and his successors, will face a wide range of challoiges, all 
entailing oppoitunity for the Anny and for the Nation. 

I hope forthose olficeis, forXRADOC, and for the Anny. that diey enjoy 
dear command guidance, broad latitude for execution, aiKi stnnig support 
for resources, like that affonled me by Goieral William E. DePuy. first 
commander of TRADOC. DePuy's TRADOC was a 0ace of intellectual 
fennotf where young professimals sought to be assigned, and I was 
fortunate in having a number of die best woridng under me. I tnily believe 
diat now, as DePuy stressed often to me then, the ultimate service 
TRADOC can peifonn fortiw Array is analysis, for wittwut sound concept, 
no undertaking was likely to prosper— especially one as daunting as provid- 
ing tlw doctrine, force stnicture. weapon systems, and training technotogy 
for the future U.S. Anny in a worid of uncertain dynamism. 



Paul F. Gorman 
Gen^U U^. Army (Ret) 
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Author's Preface 

TtiisstudyoftteAnny-sttBiningrevoliiti<mf™mei^^^ 
thedecadcof lite 1980s, isbascdiHimaiUy cm 

and by Mr. Richanl P. Weinen for the TTIAD(X: Annual 
Historical Reviews, tt also owes miKh to infonnal imcivicws with ^ 
tidpanisinihetiainingdevdoimiempioccss^TO^ 
to ^ infbnnation supplied to the TOAIX)COfflce of *^ O^m^ 
Historian by the headquartcis staff of the TRADOC Office of flKpcp"^ 
Otief of Staff for Tiainii«. AU source materials cited are located in tte 
Office of the Command Historian. TTte re^nsiWUty for inteiprctmg the 
training developments treated and for any errors of feet ^scap^ 
correction rests with the auflior. All jrtioiogiaphs are official U.S. 
Amiy photographs. 

The Anny's training revolution and tiiis study are greaUy 
General Paii F. Gomian, U.S. Amiy (Ret), who ^rved as Deputy Qriefo 
Staff for Training in Uic Army Tr^ning and Doctrine Command, October 
1973 to June 1977. His inspired and untiring commitment to gaming 
support throughout the Army for untried arul imiovative approaches «> 
improving the relationship between institutional and umt traimng made 
possible aU subsequent training development efforts. 

Anne W. Chapman 
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Introductim 

Men who are familiarized to danger, meet it without 
shrinking, whereas those who have never seen Service often 
apprehend danger where no danger is. 

Geoi^ Wasliington, 

Letler to the President of the Cbngress, 

9Febniaiy 1776 



The United St^ Anny's readii^ss to carry out its wartime mi$si(»is is 
measiued in tenns of mai^ower, materia, and training. Training is espe- 
cially oitical because it is tlw piocess by which ttte Army unites organized 
manpower and materiel resources within a doctrinal framework to attain 
levels of performance that can dictate the difference between success and 
failure in batde. Shortly after the establishment of TRADOC in July 1973, 
General William E. DePuy, the first TRADOC commander (July 1973 - 
June 1977). atKl his Deputy Chief of Staff for Training, Maj Gen. Paul F. 
Gorman, set out to revamp the Army's training sy^em. Under their 
successors, ihe system they had designed was refined, amended, and in 
some cases fundamentally dianged in re^nse to the Army's changing 
needs. As a new decade began in 1990, the configur^ion of the Army's 
training system differed radically from the one that had existed when the 
command was formed. Indeed, the major fundamental changes that had 
occuired--and continued to occur— in response to new doctrine, increas- 
ingly so(Msticat»I we^ns systems, wlvancing techrx>logy , and dramatic 
changes in the makeup of tt» training base, constituted a revohition. 
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ThtAnu'sTnbiingRtvobitieH. 1973-1990-^ An Overview 




General WUUam E. DePny 
Commanding General 
United States Army Training and Doctrine Command 
I July 1973 — 30 June 1977 
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The DePuy — Gorman Initiatives 

The efforts of the commaiHl's initial tnuning team weie driven by a 
number of comiderations. Fim, the turtHiIencc created by the n^d turn- 
over of personnel during the Vietnam War had revealed a significant flaw 
in the Anny Training Program (ATP) which had been in use since Worid 
War I. As historian Russell F. Weigley put it: "Officers and men rotated 
in and out of fonnations with a rapidity that was deadly to any chaiK^ of 
a OHnbat unit's accumulating insights into \hs ensmy and his country, or 
to the cohesiveness within com{»nies. platoons aiui even squads." Under 
those circumstances, standaids could not be maintained in an oideriy 
cycle, and unit readiness suffered. In addition, it had become obvious that 
the Army had to train to be victorious without the traditional long period 
of mobilization which had characterized the «itry of the United States into 
the two Worid Wars. The mobilization model of the ATP had become 
invalid because it assumed diat sufficient time would be availal^e to raise, 
equip, and train a combat force while die United States remained protected 
by its ocean barriers. Under that model, a small standing anny formed a 
nucleus for tl% construction of units from a pool of conscripts. Training 
began at the individual level and progressed through the company level; 
those units were then combined to fomi regiments, brigades, divisions, 
and coips which conducted their own cycle of training. When that process 
was oom{fleted, units were tested for combat leadiness and depk yed to 
ccmbat theaters. The ATP dictated the subjects to be taught and the 
number of houisasoldier had to be exposed to training. It did not prescribe 
the meeting of any specific standaids or levels of perfbnnance. In short, 
training h^ been adapted to mass mobilization whereby vast numbers of 
soldien received minimum levels of training. The ATP also was based on 
the availability of soldiers through a Selective Service System, or draft. 
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After Januaiy 1973, no draft existed tiiroug^ whicb tbe Aimy ooukl 
qidckly obtain lai^ge pools of consciipcs. 

The stntegic reality— 4hat tbe United States could no Imger rely on 
superior weight ofmcn and materiel--<x»nbiiied with the increased tempo 
and lethality of modem battle to convince many in the military estab- 
lishment that the United States was in a disadvantageous posititm. By tbe 
mid-1970s.tiieie was a consensus within the Aimy.tiie executive brands 
and Cbngress that the Waisaw Pact nations possessed technology equal 
and in many cases superior* to thm of the United States* as wdl as forces 
outmtmboiivtboseof NATO. All those facnoa came tpgettier to convince 
many senior trainns in the Aimy thtt the perceived deficit might be 
subaantidUy ofidset in a future conflict by better training. The Anny 
needed a training system that was capable of maintaining acceptable levds 
of readiness at all times. It Also needed a sy^em by widdi tnUnhig could 
be evaluated to determiDe the effici«Ky and effectiveness of individual 
instniction and unit exercises. In conceiving a new training systm, 
TRADOC*s training community was heavily influenced by the evohition 
that had already taken ^iace in the U.S. Air Font training management 
programs. ProfbuncOy di»atisfied with its air-to-air combat performance 
in Southeast Asia and citing studies that showed a high correlation be- 
tween operienoe and survivability, the Tactical Air Command (TAQ 
training developers came to the conclusion that the number of hours spent 
in trahiii^ was vot an acte]uate meamre of peifoimat^e. Thus from a 
training management system buUt around flyii^ hours* TAC bad moved 
to an event oriented sy^em that set standards for what each fighter 
squadron was supposed to be able to do and under what conditions.* 

Against that badLgroundt a traiiUng syston had to be devised to respond 
to TRADOC's misricm to supervise and omduct individual and collective 
trainiiv in institutifms and in units. The command had also to address its 



I 0)fbndiF.W«i|^.irMary4riteCAitarfaaicril^ 

ntss*i9l4),9MMiaB0B^S69. a)M(|GMMP.aaBBiB,1RAIX)CGaBHfiIVFr. 
nViwi^aCflirfirNdAiMTWBfc«Gtatt,*9Miv7&1teiBf^^ 
iMsvi^namtvaittvcliFMlBteAiMiiidRflpaMitfM^ 
Ib!viewt.AiinrfCbe»aadI&»ri«.»d11UIXK 

falser whole by Mr. lUchuriP.Witef^JrnibwDepii^TRADOCIfiAadaM 
Va. 
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it^xnsibOity for piodudng the training doctrine thai wo^ 
units worldwide. From 1973 to 1977, Generals DcPuy and Gorman 
lauvided the leaiteiship for the developmem of a number of conceptually 
innovative apiHoaches to training. It was during that period that instruc- 
tional sy^ems devetopmem, sdf^paoed instructitm, training extension 
couises, (Hie-station mdt traii^ a new school model, and several other 
levohitkmaiy and evolutionary training jnograms had ^idr origin, Basic 
to all the changes was the adoption of a training development and im- 
fdementatkm process known as the "systems approach to training" (SAT), 
which was developed by the U.S. Army Combat Arms Training Board. 
The SAT was designed to insure that all components of the training 
developments system were examined in detail in order to develop 
knowledge about them, their inierrclationships, and dependencies. Such 
an examination permitted quantitative measurement of a system's worth 
and its limitations. Infonnation so gathered foiroed the basis for decisions 
as to the cost of the syston, how it could be improved, whether it should 
be vqdaced, and «^iether it was operating at its designed capability and 
efficiency. The justification for all systems had to be stated in temis that 
allowed those who controlled the allocation of resources to m^ valid 
cnnpaiisras between systems, whether op^ational or proposed. Where a 
system had a training impact, that too had to be measured and explicitly 
quantified. Until the development of the new syston, the analysis of 
trainiiig had not had the benefit of a systematic approach.^ 

In the command's eaily years, TRADOC also made a munber of fun- 
damental organizational changes In training maoagBment in siqjpoit of 
better trairring. General DcPuy was convinced that the TRADOC service 
scbocds had to find a way to perform their respontibilities moie efRdendy 
and effiectively. As a reailt, two ofganizatimis were established at Fbit 
Eustis to act as consultants to the schools. The Training Management 
Institute Cater renamed the Training Development Instimte) was estab- 
lished in July 1975. and acted as a quality control mechanism throughout 
TRADOC. It conducted woiksbops for the command's key trains and 
set up pilot projects to demonstrate the importance of job analysis and 



2 (l)lIUIXXAniidRqioitarM^Activitki,FYir^.lV^SZ^^ 
Ififtiirisd Review. FY I9SZ. pi 194. 
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selffMoed instn^tkm to imisoved tnin^ 

At tiie same be U.S. Army Tnii^ Nippon Ocnterevcdved as a 
lesub of the need to consolidate trai^ng sappfM iiioctioQS. Its ptimaiy 
function was to provide the training materials developed atTRADOC 
to worldwide tiseis, ensuring that those materials weie in the best 
fonn for training individual soldiers and units of the active and 
leseive componems.^ 

An existing oiganizadon which had long been involved in training 
sappon was, in 1976, tied more closely to the TRADOC training manage- 
mem system. The U.S. Army Cmnbat Anns Traiidng Board (CATB), 
originally called the BoanI for Dynamic Training, had been estatdidied at 
Fon Berating in 1971. Missions of the ori^nal boanl had been to leon- 
ptaasize the need for innovative approadies to training and to foige 
stronger links between the service schools sbA the training managers. The 
Combat Arms Training Board's effoits were from its inception devoted 
heavily to the developmem of training extension courses. It was also 
hivolved with Soldier's Manuals, informal training literature on training 
techniques, trainii^ device devdofxnatt, ami determinatifHi of conmum 
combat anns skills. With the estaUishmem of the Training Support Cen- 
ter, CATB reorganized and transferred its extei^on ccmrK and training 
device respon^bilities to the cotter. The board's new mission was to 
stimulate die development and dissemination to combat arms units of 
improved techniques, devices, and management practices for training in 
units. Specifically, the board expedited the developmem of diamtds for a 
two way flow of information between combat anns unit training managers 
and the combat arms service schools. On 4 Febroary 1977, General DePuy 
proposed to the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army that the CATB be 
combined with the Logistics Trainiiv Board at Fort Lee to fbrm the Aimy 
Training Board, to be co-located with the Training Support Center at Fort 
Eustis. The new artangemem— which the Vice Chief of Staff approved in 

3 TRADOC ArmaimmMJtevkm, 1976(1 Iidy 197S - SOSqicaBber 1976). p. 60. Oi I Iidy 
1975, Ihe TMiriiV Aidi MMateeMtt Aiency «u ndniga^ 
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mid-Nfardi-^ived to facilitate close cccpenition in the translation of 
reqiiiimentsitoitlfied by the boaid into action piograi^ October 
1977, the Combat Anns Training Boanl was offit^ally redesignated the 
U.S. Anny Tiainii^ Boanl.^ 

Feitiaps the most ifflpoitam of the new approaches to training were the 
Army Training and Evaluation Program, or ARTEP, and the Sldll 
Qualification Test (SQT). The ARTEP was a new perfomiance-oiicnted 
program for collective training whic^ required unit elemoits froro squad 
through battalion and tt^ir soldiers and leaders to perfonn to a ^andard. 
not just put in the traidng hours. It defined specified missions and tasks, 
conditions, and the standards that were to be met by a unit, while it 
decmtialized training by (dactng the responsibility for execution of the 
training {Hogram directly on the unit Based on a train-evaluate>train 
concept, the program was stnicmred to allow Anny troops to train as they 
would fight, evaluate the results of their trainii^, and use the lessons 
learned to improve training. The SQT was designed to provide an indicator 
of soldier proficiency in a military occupational specially (MOS) and skin 
level. It cc»isis»d initially of a fonnally administered written test together 
with hands-on perfonnaiKe criteria made up of selected ta^ fitom the 
MOS-spedfic soldier training pubUcation. Tl« hands-cm test was later 
decentralized to die unit level as pait of the commander's evaluatiiHi. 

The need for modernization and greater efficioKry in TRADOC school 
organization led to the adoption of a iww school model in 1976. As a result 
of his awareness of the wide discrepancies that existed between what was 
known about modem educational technologies and what was practiced at 
TRADOC schools. General DePuy directed his staff to (tevelop a new 
school model to replace the one that hffii been in use since the 1973 
STEADFAST reorganization. His aim was. he said, to tum the TRADOC 
schools into "training factories." School Model 76 was based on the 
premise that tl» commandants would be respcmsible for the interface 
between combat developments and training developments. The com- 
bat developments portion of the school created new weapons 

4 IKADOCAnmmlKistorictl Review 1. 1 July 1975 - 30 Septmber 1974 p. 6^ FY 1977, pp. 
64-66. 

5 TKAIX>CAimiilHiftorical Review. FY 1982. p. 194. 
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MafiH" General Paul F, Gorman 
Deputy Chi^cfSu^Jor Training 
United States Army Training and Doctrine Command 
I October 1973 — 23 June 1977 
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rcqolmnents, tacAcs, and tactical and suppon oisanizations, based on 
appnyved doctrine 'Mniiig devetopmott peistnind iveie itqxmsiblc for 
resident training and extension training, simulation devices and 
simiilaiois, and traiidiig litenttme, to insuit the optimum emjtoymem of 
the combat developers' pnxiucts. General DePuy intended that exported 
training would serve icsidem students, the active Army in the field, and 
the leseive componems.^ 

It was also during this period that Maj. Gen. Gomian began to develop 
a coooepL for a muicmal training center or centers where heavy amiored 
and mechanized infantry units ccmld train in force^n-force maneuvers 
and live-fiie exercises. As it looked ahead into the 1980s, the Anny 
recognized the ina(tequacy of its training programs and facilities to support 
e^eiOial cmnblned aims tndnfaig by battalion and brigade level units at 
home station, in the face of several pressing problems. Those problems 
included space Umitaticms, a lack of battlefield realism in task force 
maneuvers, die lack of an objective means of evaluating unit performance 
and readiness, and cost considerations. The fielding of new air aiKl ground 
we^ns systems had increased the tonpo, lethality, arel size of the battle 
arena. Land area once ample for trainfaig divisi<ms of approximately 
20,000 soldiers would become inadequ^ for training brigades of 2,500 
or even battalions of 600. Public and private groups concerned for aviation 
safety, communications regulation, ami envinmmental protection often 
operated to further restrict t'le use of Aimy reseivatitms for realistic 
training in dose afa- support, electronic warfare, supporting artillery, and 
live fire. In addition, few units had the resources to portray realistically an 
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opposing force or to provide coi^ of battalion-size exercises. 0<xiium 
oivi^oaed tndi^g ceotm fiiat oottU povide not (»ly 
an instnimenteo ^viroim^ th^ oiM takt advanta^ of rapidly advanc- 
ing technology to provide data that could be analyzed to evaluate the effects 

of tisining*^ 
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Tte Stairy Qiang^ to Training 

A second phase of the "training revolution" began socm after Goieral 
Donn A. &any took command of TRADOC in 1977. WWlc the DePuy- 
Gonnan initiatives on the whole were ccmtimied, a number of them had 
developed problems because of personnd tuiinilei^ leanuce shortages, 
and other factors that had not been immediatdy evideitt at tl^r concep- 
tion. For example, the ARTEP left the evaluation of standards to the 
subjective judgment of chain of commamJ observers. In addition, units 
training at home station iK:cording to the ARTEP could not provide 
sufficient resources for training large units. As a result. TRADOC under- 
took several m^or trmning studies designed to identify deficiencies and 
suggest solutions. The most notaWe of those studies were the Review of 
EducatifHi and Training of Officers (RETO) Study begun in 1977, the 
Aimy Training Study of 1977-1978, and the Long Range Training Base 
Study of 1978.* 

The RETO study group— popularly called the Harrison Board for its 
chairman Maj, Gen. Benjamin L. Harrison— convened to study the train- 
hig of officers from precommissioning dirough general officer positions 
and to build a coherent system of officer training. Specifically, the group's 
mission was to d^nnine officer training and education requimnents 
based on Army missions and individual career development needs. The 
Army Training Study focused on the determination of the number of 
individual and collective tasks units had to master and the required resour- 
ces and frequency of training required to maintahi competency. The Jenes 
Report, as the Long-Range Training Base Study was commonly 



8 lltADOC Annul HiftonoJ Review, FY 1978,1^.36-54. 
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CommaruUng General 
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IJtOy 1977 — 31 July 1981 
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known, dealt wiih the facilities svailatde for training in tbe light of base 
dosDKS nd leaUgmiMnts.' 

Based cm the findings of the studies, TRADOC instituted a second 
school model, levised devdopinempn)cediiies, modified the instivcticma^ 
systons development process, mA took a hard look at self-paced instnic- 
ticm. As a lesult of the RETO Army tr^nns began developmem of 
a set of common standards for commissioning known as Military 
Qualification Standards (MQS). which were designed as a follow on 
system to the Soldier's Manual and the Manual of Cmnmon Tasks for 
enlisted soldiers and noncommissioned officeis. The purpose of MQS was 
to standaidize criteria for commissiiming among the widely vaiying sour- 
ces of commissioning. The principal result of the Army Training Study 
was the proposal for a computer-based Battalion Training Model to assist 
battaM m level commanders in the devekqmmit of training programs 
tailored to unit needs. In a parallel development. The VS. Army Training 
Board developed a Battdlion Training Managemem System in an effort to 
fitandardize unit level training management instruction throughout 
TRADOC. Throu^ a series of workshops, units were provided instniction 
on how to better manage their training programs.^^ 

Another major initiative of the Starry years (1977 - 1981) was the 
estabUshmemin the summer of 1978 of a task force to study problems in 
the initial mtry training system, which had been a matter of concern with 
the commaiK) since its formation. Huchiating levels of resource support, 
changes in the quantity arul quality of new recruits, and changing ideas as 
to what new soldiers should be expected to learn, all had an impact on how 
the command ccmducted initial entry training. The Starry task force built 
on the work of another group caUed the "Committee of Six," which 
General DePuy had instituted in 1974. The Committee of Six bad been 
composed of the training center commanders and chaired by Lt. 
Gen. Otwin C. Talbott, the TRADOC deputy commander. The Talbotl 
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Study gnnip investigi^ the trai^bniiatkHi of a didlian imo a soldier, 
tactics and basic rifle marksmanship, and testing and phy^cal training. 
CoL Edwaid R. Raupp seived as diainnan of the Stany task force, which 
began gatfaeriQg data in August 1979.*^ 

The Raupp study found the program was not guided by a central 
TRADOC policy, and that widespread inccmsisteiM^es in philosophy, 
policy, and pvocedums existed thnmgliout the system. To deal with those 
issues as well as with concerns about drill sergeants' training and tramee 
abuse, Stany had estiddislMd in 1978 the ^'Committee of Nine," which was 
chaired by Maj. Gen Robert C. Hixon, the TRADOC chief of staff, and 
was made up of tl» niiw training ^nter cranmamlas. After more than a 
year tl^ Committee made recommeiKiations which resulted in a much 
revised — aiKl mamlatory— program of instruction and extemled tours of 
instnictiwi. In an the Committee of Nine report contained recommenda- 
tions covering fifty-seven separate issues critical to the improvement of 
the initial entry training program and environment. Standaidizcd policies 
were also adpp j;d with regard to how enlistees were to be treated in the 
reception staJons. The Committee of Nine rcfonns were implemented in 
the training centers in eariy FY 1980.^^ 

In late June 1981,General Stany established another steering group that 
became known populariy as the "Gang of Four." That panel, consisting of 
the commanders of the training cotters at Forts Benning. Dix, Jackson, 
aiKi Leonaid Wood, had a charter to serve as a fbnmi for commanders with 
similar interests, to identify major issues relating to initial entry training, 
develop and explore alternative solutions to key problems, and prepare 
recommendations to be presented to the TRADOC commander. After 
General Starry left to become commander of the United States Readiness 
Command, tl» study group presented its recommendations to General 
Glenn K. Otis, Stany*5 succe^r. It also received strong support from 
General William R. Richardson who succeeded General Otis. Among a 
number of other issues, Oic panel's report dealt at length with the widely 
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beU peiception among ofiiceis that duty in the tiaii^ base was seccaxi 
rate and did wt contribute to career enhancanent To insure that the 
training base got a store of quality officers equal to that of the TOE units, 
the Gang of Four suggested among other things that TRADOC and the 
Anny promote the career value of training base assignments and {dace 
greater emphasis on the rewanis and challaiges. The panel also suggested 
dim trahiing should be defened until the training centers could be manned 
at 100 percent of their required drill seigeants and otter critical MOSs.^^ 
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Major IVaining Issues of the 
Otis and Richardson Years 

What can be termed "Phase nr of the TRADOC training revolution 
during the command's first decade began approximately at the time 
Gei^ral Glenn K. Otis assumed command in August 1981. At the same 
time. General Edward C. Meyer, Chief of Staff of the Army, launched a 
series of initiatives aimed at modernizing the force, improving unit 
cohesion, and instituting a new regimental system. The develojnnent of the 
Anny 86 organizations and AiiLand Battle doctrine also were neaiing 
completion. Using the lessons teamed duiing the tenure of his predeces- 
sors. Otis detennined that tlK time bad come to develop and unplement an 
Army training plan that could guide TRADOC activities to 1990 and 
beyond. luring the summer of 1981, Brig. Gen. Frederic J. Brown. 
TRADOC Deputy Chief of Staff for Training, began to write a description 
of where training in the Anny should be at the beginning of the next 
decade. "Anny Training 1990" was a combination of ftiw tuning the 
programs instituted since 1973 and ^riking out in several new directions 
to bring all the aspects of training together into a coherent plan which 
could serve as a guide for future actions. The Army 1990 ccmce^ was 
divided into three parts: institutional training, in which TRADOC's role 
as an executive command was defined; unit training, which addressed 
gahiing and maintaining trainhig profici^icy in units: and training sappon, 
which delineated TRADOC's role in supporting all Army traimng. For 
four years, the conceix underwm numerous revisions. In the summer of 
1984, the Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and Plans (DCSOPS) 
Department of the Army, decided not to puUisb Army Trainhig 1990 as 
submitted, on grounds that it was too TRADOC specific for general Arnty 
use. In addition, many of Its features bad already been incorporated imo 
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the DCS(H*S study entiaed Aimy Training Rotes and Responsibilities. In 
the early fall of 1985. General William R. Ridiaidson, then TRADOC 
ctnnmander, approved publication of the much revised plan — which now 
imduded a section on training concepts—^ TRADOC Pam[dilet 350-4.^^ 
There were three draients to die training focus ^bodied in Army 
Training 1990: train leadeis who were technically and tactically profi- 
cieni, w1k> were trainers, and who were cjy>atde of setting high stai^aids; 
train units that knew how to Tight, knew how to train to fight, and tl^ 
could fight across tbs full spectrum of conflict; train soldiers who were 
motivated and disciplined, proficient in their jobs, and wIk) were physical- 
ly fit After puUication, TRADOC solicited comments from the field on 
the program's utility and began work on a draft of Army 1997, discussed 
below. ^ 

Meanwhile, TRADOC continued develofHnent of a National Training 
Center (NTC). After careful site analysis and the determination to estab- 
lish only one center for the exercising of heavy armored and mechanized 
infantry task forces, the center was established at Fdrt Irwin in California's 
high deseit. The first battalions rotated through the NTC in the summer of 
1981. At the jointly developed TRADOC-FORSCOM facility, soldiers 
were trained for war In a setting as close as possible to the reality of 
combat. Training exercises included highly realistic force-on-force 
engagements against an opposing force schooled in Warsaw Pact, tactics 
and doctrine. FuU combined aims operations were suj^rted by VS. Air 
Force dose air support, laser-based engagement simulation, and a core 
instrumentation subsystem. To TRADOC feU responsibility for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the training enviroimient and the instrumentation 
system, as well as the evalu^on of performance and the determination of 
lessons learned. A TRADOC Operations Group located at Fort Irwin 
provided after action reviews (AAR) for all units training at the NTC and 
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take home pa^ges CTHF) to assist commandeis in the planuing and 
execution of training at home aatiraL 

As TRADOC personnel responsiWe for the National Training Center 
continued to look for ways to improve the NIC eJtperiMicc, senior trainers 
at R)it Monroe todc a hard look at some pioblCTis inherent in School 
Model 76. The mrei notable feature of School Model 76 was that it 
completely baned instructois in the acadtmic depaitments from participa- 
tion in the training develojmient and combat develo{Hncnts process. Al- 
most immediately after tte creation of School Model 76, the sdwols began 
to request exceptions to that policy, justified by local conditions. As a 
result, each school became a separate oiganization. managed to some 
extent in its own way with regard to resources, personnel, and horizontal 
and vertical communication. In August 1982, "mADOC commander 
General Glenn K. Otis directed Brig. Gen. Donald MoreUi, then assigned 
as Special Assistant to the Commanding General, to study the impact that 
deviations to School Model 76 had on the abiUly of the command to 
funaion. The working group that Morelli established originally planned to 
revise School Model 76 to correct existing problems. After a closer look, 
however, it was decided to approach the subjea with a view to integrating 
the future direction of the Army with the school model. It was expected 
that abandoning a reactive approach would put TRADOC in a posture to 
actively participate in designing the way it operated in the future. MorcUi *s 
model for fulfilling TRADOC's training mission combined combat 
developments and training developments into one directorate; training 
developments thus entered the system acquisition cycle earlier. Thus 
evaluation could serve to provide information on the successes and 
failures associated with total system fielding. In addition. General Morelli 
believed the schools should concentrate on combined operations instnic- 
tion, whUe tiie integrating centera and Headquarters TRADOC focused on 
joint operations, and Headquarters TRADOC and Uie Anny War College 
on coalition warfare. 

Cdiiim««l Htaoiy. 1983.p^ 171-206: TRADOC Hiitori^ 
» 20-21; HIADOC Anmal Htrtorid Reviewi. 19f7. fp. 35-37; ^9U^\52-54. 
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Oeneril Otis defencd any decision on the School Model 83 to General 
WiUiam R. Richaidscm who assumed command of TRADOC in March 
1983. Richanlson's priorities were training, doctrine, iisice integratioo, 
and nioUlizarioiL He wanted to '*fix piDtileins m>w." not sc^ 
future. More tteded to be done, he bdieved, in the professional deve^ 
molt of offlcos and noncmnmissiraed officeis. In a letter to the school 
commandams and int^rating center commanders in late Afffil 1983. he 
laid out his desire to give back to Ae schools' Directors of lYaining and 
the academic depaimmtts mudi of the lesponsil^ty for training develop- 
ments they had lost in School Model 76. He wrote: 

In keqfing wWi my philosophy of making training the 
commantfs highest priorisyj want to expand the responsibilities 
cfthe trainers. Thus. I pr^er an organization where Ote directors 
of die academic depanmenss report directly to the Assistant 
Commandant, whose principal responsUHUty will be supervision 
of die schooUtouse. Furthermore, I expect die writing of doctrine 
and all training devek^fment products to be accomplished by the 
instructors, who are our subject matter experts. 
As finally adqjted. The Directorate of 'Haiiring and Doctrine retained 
responsibility for training concept foiroulaticm. trainii^ direction, planning, 
and training management The directorate detennined the future of school 
traii^ fonnulated broad strat^ies, established goals and obj^ 
identified the m^or ta^ critical to duty competency. Given Aose tasks, 
the training d^MUtments would perform the andysis to develop specific 
teaching tadcs and write the objectives, complete with omditions and 
standards for traininig. In^nictors would sel^ training ^les, prepasc ^ 
aid analy^, desoibe the u'lget population, detennine methods and media, 
and prepare the training management plan. They would also write doctrine, 
and write and validate approfniate poitions of tests, the ARIEP, soldier's 
manuals, trainer's guictes, jnograms of instmcticm, extension training 
materials, and all other associated training suppoit requirements. Those 
procedures placed the instructors in a more active and key nde in training 
development and insured continuous infii^on of subject matter expertise 
into training support material production.^ 
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Another major initiative of the Richaidson era was the effort to improve 
unit training by adjustmoits to the Anny Training axt Evahiation Pro- 
gram. As the result of perceptions by the Chief of Staff of the Aimy that 
training was pooiiy executed, and by the FORSCX)M commander that 
units in the field laclced basic tactical sldlls, TRADOC began in late 1982 
to study the situatioa There were a number of problons with the ARTEP. 
It did not provide the training foundation for units to attain proficiem^ for 
missions. Training objectives were often vague, and methods and proce- 
dures tended to differ widely from command to command No methodol- 
ogy existed for training from individual soldier skills to battalion taslc 
force level missions. The lack of adequate sustainmou programs often 
resulted in a unit peaking only for a particular training activity. In short, 
the ARTEP had become less a program and more an event, a direct 
contradiction to its original intem. Beginning in late 1983, TRADOC took 
several measures designed to make the ARTEP more responsive to coUec- 
dve training needs. The ARTEP Mission Training Plan was a concise 
training strategy designed to achieve unit proficiency for a specific battle 
missioa It tiei the Iww to train" with the "what to train" in a single 
document The Mission Training Plan described a progressive traimng 
program from individual task through battalion level mi&ion. Training 
developers reviewed small unit collective task concepts including battle 
drills, content of drill books, and battle drill training conducted at 
TRADOC schools. In addition, tactical techniques were institutionalized 
as a new category of o}llective tasks tailored to combat sui^rt aiKl 

19 

conbat service suppon organizations. ^ 

AiK>thermajor program of the mid 1980$ was the Professional Develop- 
ment of Officers Study, or "Bagnal Study." Since the end of Worid War 
II, the Army had conducted a number of studies of its officer training 
system. In February 1984, General John A. Wickham, Jr., the Chief of 
Staff of the Amny. decided that it was time once again to examine officer 
develoi»nent to see if the education, training, and development objectives 
were sound, cleariy undeistood. and being pursued rigorously and re- 
sourcefully. It h«S been almost seven years since the Review of Education 
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and Tiainiiig for Officers (RETO) Study, and it was time to assess the 
effects of its leoonusoidations cm the officer coips. Lt Gen. Qiailes W. 
Bagnal, the TRADOC Deputy Commanding General for Training, was 
named study diiector. Accoiding to its charter, the study group was to 
evaluate officer aid warrant officer profes^onal devetopmem in light of 
the Aimy's needs from 1985 through the year 2025. The study was to 
focus on professional military training and education from precommis- 
sioning to end of sendee for both the active and reserve components.^ 

As putdished hi Febniary 1985. the Bagnal study revealed many 
strengths in the current officer educadon sy^em; it also revealed a number 
of weakn^ses that would likely magnify over time. Tbs sy^nn was not 
sufficiently reactive to Anny needs, and it ladled cohesion from one level 
to the next Indeed, it was hantty a system at all but a series of loosely 
johied training processes. To conect ttm (teflciencies, the group identified 
the capabilities an officer had to have at each stage of his career and 
designed a tteoretical syst«n to meet those goals and develop officers 
according to fundamental principles. The study also recommended 
policies that would allow the current system to evolve into the dedred 
system.The study group believed that the time availatde for trakihig had 
to be focused on the things that made a differeiKe. and one of those was 
an officer's frame of reference, that is the mental perspective from which 
he made his ded^ons. Army schools had to focus on providing the 
exiMoided frame of referems an officer would ne^ in his iKxt assignment 
All sc1k)o1s vtsvUA adopt a common core of instnicti(ni at eadi level, 
followed by properly sequenced assignments deigned to put knowledge 
into practice. Courses had also to be designed to address the unique 
requirements of the reserve officer. Underlying all the issues and sugges- 
tions was the assumption of the importatK^e of a mentoring sy^m that 
emphasized the leader's role in the development of subordinates. The 
Chief of Staff of the Army approved a number of the Bagnal recommen- 
dationst including tightened commissionfaig standards that would be tied 
to an assesanott jnogram.^^ 
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Meanwhik^ the sucxcss of the NTC in training heavy mcchari 
led tbe Aimy to ocB^dOT a similar facUity for the tiaJ^ 
aiitxmie, air a^uU, Rangv. ^pedal operations and ligttt iiifDit^ bat- 
tattoos in low to mid-iniensity ccmflict In October 1^ Oomal 
John A. Wickham, Jr., Cfa^f of &aff of the Ainiy, apfnoved the concept 
for a training facility for light forces. After ccm^deratkm of all Aimy 
installations in dte United Stat^ 72,000-acie Fort Chaffoc. Aric was 
chosen as the ^ for the Joint Readiness Training Center (JRTQ. whh 
headcpmiters located at UtUe Rock Air Force Base. Like the NTC, the 
JRTC featured a TRADOC Operations Group, and an opposing force 
trained and equipped to support combined aims force-on- force field train- 
ing exeidses. The Oi^R was capable of replicating a range of threats 
from tenorism tiiroug^ the vehicle array cf a reit^foreed Soviet aiibome 
battalion. Training in ^ deployment of units into a ho^iiie envinmmem 
employed strategic and tactical aiilift assets of the U.S. Air Force. Unlike 
the NTC, the JRTC was completely a TRADOC project. ^ 

In eaily October 1987, a noninstrumented pilot rotation with a battalion 
ta^ force of the 82d Aiibome Division took place at Foit Chaffee. During 
FY 1988, seven battalion task force rotations were comiHeted. Rotations 
were increased to nine per year for FY 1989 and 1990. Plans for FY 1991 
inducted four single task force rotations and four rotations for two-bat- 
talion task forces, plus the training of four brigade headquaitera. JRTC 
develc^rs expected initial operation of a full-scale instnmientation sys- 
tem in 1994.^ 

In addition to the continuing develoixnem of the NTC and the im- 
plementation of ihe JRTC concept, the Army began to plan for the estab- 
Ushmem of the Dnnbat Maneuver Training Center (CMTQ to be located 
on a 44,000-acre site at Hohenfels, Federal Republic of Geimany. That 
training area would provide, for European based troops, the same realistic 
combined arms training exocises as those at the NTC Fifty-six armor and 
mechanized battalion task forces and squ^lrons would train annually 
against an OPFOR, to fight and win in a mid- to high-intensity 
environment Original plans were for an instrumentation system to be 
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opentknal by the end of FY 1990. Ifowever, as i resim of tectiiitoal 
diffiadties, initial Qp&atioa of tiie system was moved fiDiwanS to tbe 
spring of 1991.^ 

Inlannaiy 1987,tbeCliiefof Staff of the Anny approved concept 
of the Battle Command Training Program (BCTP) to train active and 
reserve divisiim and coips oommandeis, their staffis, and majpr subor- 
din^ oommandeis in the waiflglitbig sldlls necessary to win the AiiLand 
Battle. The pn^nm con^^ of a five-day war figttting senUnar at 
Leavenwoitii or home station, followed by a five-day computer driven 
divi^on comniBivi post exeidse ooodncted by mol^e traii^ teams at 
home station or at regional sites. The seminars piovkled the training 
audience an oppoitunity to thbik about and di«»ss doctrine and tactics and 
arrive at insights about modem warfighting. Warfighter exercises 
provided a realistic battlefield simulation that required the player unit to 
fi^ as a team while perfbiming to standards. The goal was for eveiy 
divi^ and ooips onnmimder to receive a BCTP e^«ience at least once 
during thdr command tour. ^ 

Also in January 1987, the Chief of Staff of the Aimy approved a master 
(dan that would, in efliBCt, biing the JRTC. CMTC. and BCTP unde^ 
a unified tratadng umbrella. Later in the year the collective training 
programs officially became ioiown as Oie Combat Trahiing Centers, or 
CrC. Thus training for leaders and units firom squad through coips was 
consolidatBd in one program. When all the programs were fiilly operation- 
al, the Anny would have the cs^MHUty to train heavy, lig^ and special 
operations forces across tl» spccimm of conflict ^ 
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Training in Vuono's Ardutecture 
for the Future Army 

In June 1986, General Cail E. Vuono r^ilaced General Riduudson as 
TRADOC commander. One of General Vuono's first initiatives was to 
begin devdopniMtt of a long range plan to guide the command for tai 
yeais into the future. In short. tlK TRADOC Long Range Plan would 
povidc an "arcWiecture for the future." TRADOC pubUshed the plan in 
May 1987, ju^ before its designer departed to become Chief of Staff of 
the Anny. As Vuono had cnvisiorwd, the (dan was deigned to establish 
goals and operating standiuds for the command's vaiioi» «eas of respon- 
sibility ami insure advancemm toward those goals in a disciidined and 
evohitionary manner. It was also intended as an aid in maldng difficult 
affonlabiUty decisions and in measuring the command's progress in 
achieving its goals. Gei^ral Vuono directed that tl^ Long Range Plan be 
l»pt relativdy brief and be supplemented by more detailed documents 
pr^axcd by each subelement of the headquarters and each subordinate 
organization to proj^ activities of its own functional area into tiic decade 
ending in 1997. As training plans matured, tiic Long Range Plan itself 
underwent levisicm to bring it in line with die Anny Long Range Planning 
GuidaiKX publi^ied in March 1988 and to reflect areas duu General 
Maxwell R. Thurman. Vuono's successor, identified as critical future 
challenges. Those inchtded anticipation of long-term ^rategic goals for 
die United States; application of technological advances; maintenance of 
a quality force; and mariceting TRADOC to the Army, to Congress, and to 
die American puUic. ^ 
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In SeiJteniber 1986. to meet Oic ctmunaiiiter's desire ton a ten-year 
traidog plan In sappott of the TRADOC Umg Range Flan. M^j. Gen. 
Qynn C. MaUoiy. Jr^ the TOADOC Deputy Chief of Staff for Training, 
directed that Army Traii^ 1990 be upd^ and letitled Aimy 

1997. Specific guidance included the iniegratiwi of reserve compMem 
training tfanmg^ documait under a "One Anny" or ntotal Army" 
ctmcepL Additional emi^ia^ was also to be given to developing >rint and 

combined (^cratiOTS and to the distributed training system. The new 
rRADOC PampMct 3504, Army Training 1997. was pubUshed in Sep- 
tember 1987. Major <*anges included in the final vei^n dealt with leader 
dcvelc^ent, future tcdmology strategy, the ccmnection between tndning 

devel(^em and combat devdopncnts wiflOa the Oaxe^ Based Rc- 
qdiemems System (CBRS), combat training cemm. embedded training, 
and anaU group instniciion. The long range strategy provided for a new 
training system for warrant ofBccrs and a «rong emphasis on civilian 
lea(toship tiahiing. The plan also iiK^uded the results of an impoitant 
Initiia Entiy Training Study, undeitakai to draft a set of st^lards to 
improve training effectiv^ie^ and guide the evolution of lET. 

Meanwhile, training liieramre had to Icecp pace with evolving training 
plans and doctrine. Combat readiness was based upon successful im- 
plementation of the training jAilosophy contained in a new manual FM 
23-100. Training the Force, which required TRADOC to develop a com- 
plete training strategy fliat was batUe focused and based on each unit's 
mission essential task list The capstone trainhig manual was written to 
take its place alcmgside FM 100-5, Operations, and FM 22-100, MOUary 
Leadership, as part of a trilo^ of "train, fight, lead" manuals. TTie final 
FM 25-100 was released in November 1988. WhUe it apidied to an 
ccmmianders. FM 25-100 specifically focused on brigade and Wgher 
commanders and their staffs. It embodied the Army's fundamental train- 
ing strategy at every echelon, and it emi*asized that Anny trailing was, 

in General Vuono's words, "a disciirtined process in wWdJ we train as we 
faitend to fight It focuses on attaining high standards in plannhig. execut- 
ing and assessing training at all levels and in sOl types of units." Sub- 
sequem manuals, still under developm«it in 1990 would support battalion 

» 0)TOAIXX:Ain>ilHistoacJR^iewt. l987,iipL 11-13; 1988. pp. 110-111. 
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and canpany levels. Training devdopeis bdieved die key to sucoessfia 
imptoemation of FM 25-100 was tbc ^gration of many Aimywide 
programs at battaUon tevd to actiieve one cohesive battte 
jnogram widiiHOpersyachn»iization. ^ 

A major portion of Aimy Trtining 1997 outlined the uniqiic diallcnges 
of tiaining fiar the reserve components (RC). Since its fonnation. the 
Trainii^ and Doctrine Command had been concerned the quaUQ^ 

training provided for the RC. and a number of stuiUes had been condwacd 
to deteimine what steps needed to be talsoi to improve the readiness of the 

reserve forces. Of ^Kciid importaiK^e among these was tiie TRADOC 
Reserve Conqwnwil Training Snidy directed by General Richardson to 
examine the cwnmarHl's role in ^sisting RC tK^ning. In August 1984, the 
Dcpartmem of the Army had published the Army Action Plan for Reserve 
Ctomponem Training whidi addressed sixteen major issues including 
noncommissioned officer and warrant otRcer training, full time manning. 
MOS qualification, regional training sites, training aids and devices, and 
U.S. Army Reserve schools. However, as conventional force deterrence 
capabilities became more closely linJted to national defense strategy, as 
exemi^ed by the Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces (INF) Treaty, the 
Army leadership became increasingly concerned about the combat readi- 
ness of the RC. The determination of Congress to proceed with a force mix 
tilted much more heavily toward Guard and Reserve units than had been 
me case in the past, meam that many RC missions became more critical to 

deterrence. Rirthermorc, in the evem of total mobilization, the reserve 
forces woiild make up nearly 70 percem of the force. Time constraints, 
dispersion, personnel mrbulencc. and the complex reserve command and 
coittrol structure tended naturally to impede optimum combat readiness 
and rapid deploynwm. As TRADOC Deputy Chief of Staff for Training. 
Maj. Gen. Wayne A. Downing put it: "The chalten^ we're faced with is 
how to take a Reserve Compcmwtt unU with 39 trailing days per year and 
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have fliem be ready to figbt alcmpitte active army units who may get 250 
to 300 txaining days per year.** 

With all this in mind« in October 1987 General Vuoi», by then Chief of 
Staff of die Army, directed that a task force effort be devoted to examining 
all previous and ongoing work related to the readiness of the Army 
Naticmal Guard, die U.S. Anny Reserve units, and the Individual Ready 
Reserve, He also directed that a coherent, comprehensive, Dqwrtment of 
the Army level training strategy for tlw future be developed that the total 
Army could implement by 1990. The TRADOC Deputy Commanding 
General for Training and the FORSCOM Deputy Commanding General 
co-chaiied the task force e^abUst^d to accomplish this nUs^n. The task 
force also included rcpicsentatives from the Army Staff, the Office of the 
Chief, Army Reserve, the National Guard Bureau, WESTCOM, 
USAREUR, TRADOC FORSCOM, airi Heallh Services Command. The 
United States Army Training Board acted as coordinator and facilitator for 
the importam effort. On 22 Febmary 1988, the Reserve Componem Train- 
ing Strategy was briefed to General Vuono. 

The Strategy focused generally on the full range of reeded systemic 
improvements in leader, individual, and collective training and on training 
managemem and support for the RC. If fully implemented, the RC Train- 
ing Str^gy would not require RC units and personnel to train to the same 
number of tasks as their active componem counterparts. Rather, they 
would train to the same standard for each task that was required. The 
Strategy strongly emphasized that the RC's need for training devices and 
simulators was greater than the active component's. In addition, the 
excessive and redundant administrative burdens on leaders and units had 
to be significanfly reduced. The succck of tlw Strategy, its authors in- 
sisted, depended on recognition that the nature of the training environment 
meant that RC training support needs were unique and had to be analyzed 
separately from those of the active component hi August 1988 Vuono 
approved, in principle. The Reserve Component Training Strategy and 

30 0)'IllAIXX:HiaaicalRevie».lOctS3-30SepS6.p^40^t a)TRADOC Amiid 
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dedaied the RC Tiainiog Strata a major Year of Training (1988) 
initiative. On 18 May 1989, General Vuono approved the Reserve Com- 
ponent Training Development Action Plan which established, explained, 
and assigned responsibility for management and execution of the Reserve 
Ctomponem Training Strategy. That strategy contained fliiity-eighi issues 
that collectively addressed individual, leader, and oollecthre training as 
well as trairdqg suj^oit ami managemem. If all die objecthres of tte 
program to modernize training for tte reserve forces were met. die Araiy 
expected that many changes and improvements would talce place in die 
way RC soldiers and units were trained, managed training, and received 
training support However, at the dose of 1989. only low cost initiatives 
were being addressed. An the others awaited a means of meeting sig- 
nificant resource requirements. 



32 (I)TOADOCAit«MlHI«ioricilReviewi. !987.pp.39-40;I988.pp. 157-6* (2) Booklet, 
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IVaining and Thumian^s Vision 
of the Army 

When work had started on Amy Training 1997. the intent had been that 
as the architecture of the Amy of the future evolved, the plan would be 
updated and revised as Amy 2004, to support the concepts of AiiLand 
Battle-Future and Amy 21. At the same time, an Amy Training 21 
conccjH plan was being devcK^. Approved by tl» Deputy Chief of Staff 
forTfBining on 21 November 1988, the plan laid down the particulars for 
developing a long-range umbreUa training strategy for the late 1990s and 
the first twenty years of the twenty-first cenmry. It iiMduded such training 
strategies as distributed training, multiple training strategies based on the 
technical rcquircmoMs of each MOS. vocational aiu! technical training to 
train certain skiUs in the Amy, training with colleges and universilies, 
rccniiting by ability as opposed to aptitude, and reconfiguring the cuneni 
TOADOC school system to be more responsive to tiaining requirements 
by the year 2020. The concept plan also addressed the CTC Master Han, 
integrated training strategy for the decision support system, and reserve 
component trahung. 

The main thrust of Amy Training 21 was to reduce the size, cost, and 
length of institutional training as it was known in the 1980s. Of special 
interest were the options developed fortl» conduct of initial entry training. 
After basic combat training (BCT). a soldier could go directly to his unit 
and receive advanced individual training (ATT) tlwre through a distributed 
tiaining system, or he could attend resident AIT before joining his unit 
Other options were to have the soldier attend a civilian vocational school 
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immediatdy upon enlistment and before BCT or to train BCT generic 
tasks during hig^ sdnol before directly reporting to his first unit assign- 
mem for Us on-the-job training tfannigh distributed training. At die end of 
1989, the instituticHial i^iase of the oooc^ was weU-deveI(q)ed. The home 
station portion was under developmem. The Office of die Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Training briefed the concqH to the sdx)0l commandants, and 
integrating center craunanders in October 1989 aiKl to the TRADOC 
Comman(ters* Conference in early November. ^ 

Meanwhile, as TRADOC readied its fifteenth annivereaiy. General 
Maxwell R. Thunnan, who had succeeded General Vuono. called for a 
reassessment of the command's status and took a hard look at the 
command's priorities for the short terai. In the late fall of 1988, he outlined 
for the TRADOC and Army leadership his "Vision 91" of how TRADOC 
stK}uld fulfill its mission through 1991 in the domaiis of doctrine, force 
design, equipment requironents, leader development, training, and mis- 
sion support. In exhorting the leadership to "make good things happen for 
our Amy," he cautioned that training had to be consistent with doctrine, 
"embedded" imo the development of new equipment, and made an integral 
part of fon* modernization. Institutional, unit, and individual training had 
to focus on the teaching of warfighting skills in a tactical field environ- 
ment to produce soldiers who understood the specific tasks of their job and 
«>uki petfonn them to standanl. To meet that goal, training as a total Araiy 
(active and reserve components and civilian employees), training on a 
realistic l»ltlefield, sad training in joint operations were essential. The 
development of technically aiKl tactically competem leaders meant that 
leadership training had to be historically based, doctrinally sound, sequen- 
tial, and pK)gressive. Training, acconling to Vision 91 plans, would make 
heavy use of technological advancements, especially interactive com- 
puter-based teaching and testing. Unit training would focus on waigaming 
computers ciqjable of simulating force-on-force maneuvers. Training 
techniques also had to be developed to prepare for operations in space and 

34 (t)TRAIXX:AiioiiilHiitoricil Review. 1988. p. 1 1 1 . (2) Gcnenl Officer Note* 12-89. 
December 1989 tad 90-l.lant»y 1990. (3)SeTOmitti«lSuff HiMoricd Ri?>oft,Offlceof the 
Deputy Chief of SuffforTnaiinf, TTIADOC 1 Jul - 31 Dec 1988 p. 52. (4) Briefing. Office irf 
the Deputy Chief cfSuffftw Tnining, TRADOC. to TRADOC CommeiMten* Conference. Fon 
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to improve the ef!(»siveiiess of ligltt force operations. As equipinem 
became more com^cated« leacter development would become more criti- 
cal. The leadership abilities of junior noncommissioned officers would be 
the Iwy to success in independem small unit operations. bKnc^ed reliance 
(m ttie reserve nmipcmaits would drive tfie exptoradtm of iiuiovative 
methodologies to meet their special needs. ^ 

To help Anny training move into the future in a coherott and effective 
way, Vision 91 included an overall training strategy designed to integrate 
a number of subordinate strategies and programs, including tl» Army 
Training 21 concept described above. Those strategies reflected major 
actimis required to identify requirements, reduce n^s. or oihance 
debilities, and they provided a frameworlc for the training conununity's 
orderly evolution to the high technology trainmg environmem of the 
twenty-first century. First, each proponent school was required to produce 
a comprehensive strategy that encomp^sed all branch-related individual 
arui unit training. By the spring of 1989, tlK sdtools were to define 
requirements and identify technologies to meet those requirements. Each 
individual proponent strategy would tie into the TRADOC integrated 
strategy. The reports received became a part of the TRADOC Long Range 
Plan of September 1989. To insure that TRADOC met training support 
demands, an automated systems approach to training, or ASAT, would be 
developed to improve the production m& standardization of training 
products throu^ automatioa ASAT software would be hosted on the 
TRADOC decision support system (DDS) at the service schools. 

Another strategy known as the "distributed training strategy" would 
allow the Army to deliver training to soldiers when and where it was 
ne^ed. That strategy would assess the current status of distributed train- 
ing, determine future requirements, identify and evaluate existing and 
emerging t^hnology, and describe a plan for the develofnnent and field- 
ing of distributed training programs for the future. The strategy for future 
training sites would address the firing range and maneuver land area 
requirements for new weapons systetr^, which tend^ to exceed the 
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amoum avaiUdde to the Anny for training. That st^^ 
incmponte tlie issue of land acquisiticHi, but it would also take a com- 
(Hcbai^e look at the possibilities of employing tinning aids, devices, 
simulators, and simulations. The integr^ traininig strategy would in> 
chide the fielding of techndogicaUy advanced strat^ies to train soldiers 
hi combat (Mvy md Ught), cteep attack, and rear battle. tni^ 
at the CTCSt General Thuiman envisioned the fielding of a system to 
^ulate the effects of mines and bidiiect fire. Known as SAWE (Shnula- 
ti(Hi of Area WeapoiB Effects), the system would be integrated with the 
Multiple Integrated Laser Engagement System (MILES). To hisure that 
tndning of the total Army was addressed in the future, plans wnc to fidd 
the RC Training Strategy described above by flie suouner of 1991. 
TRADOC was the lead agency for fourteen of the RC Strategy's thirty- 
eight issues. 

As General Thunnan looked at how the command could best meet its 
respon^bilities down to 1991, TRADOC's trafaing managers were ex- 
amining School Model 83 for needed changes. School Model 89 
eliminated the School Secretary oi^ganizations at schO(ds located on 
TRADOC installations, aligned die threat support office under the assis- 
tant commandant, and limited the numbCT of trainfaig departments in each 
school to four. The new model pcnnittcd die retention of the school 
brigade, but urged meiger of battalions and tiainhig departments to the 
extent possible. At the April 1989 Commander's Conference, General 
Thurman directed implwnentation of School Model 89 as soon as possible, 
but not later than I October 1989. When numerous requests for exemp- 
tions were received, that deadline was extended and die Chief of Staff of 
the Army directed that imitoenting guidance be disseminated by die end 

of January 1990. That directive approved specific requests for exemption 
to die Umit on training departments and allowed the Directorate of Train- 
ing and Doctrine rath^ than the Directorate of Resource Managonent to 
absoib the resource management assets which had prevlousl^cxisted in 
die School Secretary's OfRce if savings compared ^orably. 
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VI 

Foss and New TV-ainii^ Challenge 

On 2 August 1989. General Jrtin W. Foss assumed commami of the 
Anny's Training and Doctrine Command as G^ieral Thuiman departed to 
command Hw U^. Southern Command (SOUTHCOM) and eventually to 
command C^ratkm JUST CAUSE in Panama. General Foss aidorscd 
Vision 91, in geittral, as f. good guide in focusing ftiturc efforts on 
TRADOC's six functions as defined by General Thunnan. In a message 
to the commanders and commandants of the TRADOC centers and 
schools, he encouraged each of them to know the philosophy, processes, 
and inoducts that togett^r made up the Vision 9 1 concqjt. In his words, "I 
intCTd to use it as the baseline for adjustment due to changing resource 

39 

constraints and prioritizMion." 

Meanwhile, beginning in August 1988, the TRADOC Deputy Chief of 
Staff for Traming, in cooperation with the Department of the Army, 
FORSCOM. the National Guard Bureau, CATA, the TRADOC schools. 
Seventh Army Training Command, the Program Manager for Training 
Devices (PM TRADE) and other commands ami agencies, began building 
a comprehensive force training strategy. As the Army Chief of Staff, 
General Vuono, envisioned it, the Combined Anns Training Strategy, 
usually known as CATS, would be a transition plan to modernize the total 
force's training system through time by linking near-term with long-term 
(Army Training 21) strategics for heavy, light, aviation, support, and 
reserve component elements of the force across the spei:tnmi of the seven 
battlefield operating systems. In short, it would provide the Imw to" for 
training devices much the same as FM 25-100, Training the Farce, 
provided the "how to" for training management. In designing the new 
strategy, the TRADOC training community also took into consideration 
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tiie flralings of several Deparnnoit of the Anny task forces such is Hsr 
Araioied Family of Vehicles Task Force and the Annor-Antiannor 
cial Task Force. Those study groups had determined that traditional train- 
ing methods and strategies and eiiisting resources wcmld be unable to 
suppoit the oihanced cs^l»litiesof the new systms idanned. 

Hvt strategy, as it evolved, would specify a cone jpi of training in terais 
of institution, homestation, and CTC and establish resource requirements 
over time. CATS would thus be the Army's vehicle for constraining 
funding for training devices. In each weapon area, the Army would 
identify the skills that each soldier needed to have and detennine what 
devices were available to train those skills. Next, tl^ candidate device 
would be compared as to cost and training effectiveness, and one would 
be selected. In short, the strategy would lay out the best combination of 
training devices to be acquired through time that assured an affordable, 
combat ready force. By the end of 1989. the CATS effort had generated 
an initial breakdown of the resources that would be required by year and 
by type of funding to provide the necessary training aids, devices, simula- 
tions, simulators, "operating tempo," and training munitions. The coor- 
dinating draft cntiUed " Araiy Training 2007," staffed within the Office of 
the Deputy Chief of Staff for Training, the integrating centers, and the 
schools, reflected the developers' assessment of what would be the best 
mixture of resources by year down to the year 2007 and indicated funding 
already available and that still needed. Plans were that CATS would 
graduaUy be folded into a larger "capstone" concept and strategy to serve 
as the training equivalent to the AirLand Battle-Future warfight- 
ing concept. ^ 

In November 1989, the FORSCOM commander received a briefing on 
CATS and reajnunended that more work was needed on the light forces 
and reserve component elements of the report The portion of CATS 
dealing with training aids, devices, simulators, and simulations (TADSS) 
was briefed to Geiwral Vuono on 4 December 1 989 as the "device based 

40 (l)TRADOC Pmplilet 3504. Aimy Tnining 2007 (Fmal Di»ftX 1 3 April 1990. (2) Briefing 
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training strat^." At that time he directed that the CATS efifoit be 
expanded wiOi an FY 1994 "versatile force" balance indudii^ strategies 
for heavy, light, heavy/light, special operations forces, and the reserve 
components. One result of Ws tasking was a projea to produce a Com- 
bined Anns Training Strategy-Light which would focus on the develop- 
ment of dcvk»s like smaH anns traineis. Yuono also requested that 
developers take a look at tt^ TRADOC institutions to insure diat service 
sctool graduates were familiar with the use of tt» devices and simulators 
involved and were confident of their training value once they 
reached their units. 

The final draft of Army 2007 was published on 13 April 1990, at which 
time CATS was briefed to General Crosbie E. Saint, Commander-in- 
Chief, U.S. Anny Europe and Seventh Army, and General Edwin H. 
Buiba, Jr., Commander-in-Chief, FORSCOM. The two generals sug- 
gested a meeting among senior Anny leaders to attanpt to reach a consen- 
sus on the direction, priority, and funding levels of both key systems and 
nonsystems traiiung devices. That meeting was scheduled for 8 August 
1990 at the Pentagon. Meanwhile, on 21 June 1990, theTRADOC Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Training and his staff briefed the concept to General 
Gordon R. Sullivan. Vice Chief of Staff of the Amiy. The following day, 
TRADCX: Headquarters held a video teleconference with representatives 
of the various centers and schools each of whom would be responsible for 
developing its own part of the overall training strategy and identifying the 
resources to support it Training developere expected that when the Com- 
bined Anns Training Strategy was fiiUy implemented, all the pieces would 
he faitegrated into a total force training strategy that would provide Depart- 
ment of the Army direction and focus in training and training manage- 
ment while retaining responsiveness to changes in the force training 
environment. TRADOC informed the cemers and schools present at 
the video teleconference that there were two essential pieces of the 
strategy that had to be refined quickly. First, each proponent had to 
complete its training strategy. Second, priority had to be assigned to 
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the training aids, devices, simulators, and simulaiioDS that would 
aqjpon die various stnde^es. In sboit, die Amy had to know which 
training resources would support what training events and lo what stand- 
aid, in order to determine the rationale for acquisition of those resources. 
The plan was dut CATA would review die various strategies and resolve 
any confUcts diat devdoped. Then, in ooi^iuiicdon widi die Aimy Training 
Suppoit Center. CATA would develop a single list of TADSS. ranking 
each in oider of hnpoitance. In assessing die TADSS. training devdqxra 
would consider those devices expected to be available in FY 1994. The list 
from die sdtools involved were due to CATA by 1 3 July 1990. akwig widi 
lists of TADSS each would like to sec fielded bet««ai FY 1995 and FY 

1999. CATA provided die integrated list to TRADCX: in late July 1990. 
TRADOC. in turn, sent die training strat^es and die integrated list to die 
Chief of Staff of die Army and the MACOM commanders in August. 
When completed the CATS would be published as TRADOC 
Pamphlet 350-4. Army Training 2007. 

On 8 August, die meeting Goierals Burt>a and Saim had requested in 
April was held at dw Pentagon. In attendance, in addition to Buiba aiKl 
Saint, were Goieial Sullivan; General Foss; Corral Robert W. RisCassi, 
Ctommander Eighdi U.S. Army. General William G. T. TutOe, Jr.. Com- 
mander U.S. Anny Materiel CwnmaiMl; Lt Gen. August M. Oanclolo, 
military dqiuty in die Office of Uie A^stam Seamy of die Anny for 
Research. Devclopmem. and Acquisition; and Mnj. Gen. Craig A. Hagan, 
TRADOC Deputy CWef of Staff forTraining. Those saiior Amiy officials 
unanhnously supported and agreed widi die CATS concept The following 
week, TRADOC presented a CATS in-iHOgiess review to General Vuono. 

The Anny Chief of Staff proiKJunced die focus "exacdy right," and 
diiected it be implemented. He was also jdeased diat die idan provided a 
mixture of institutional training and unit training, bodi indie present ami 
in die future. By 3 1 October. TRADOC expected to have completed unit 
baseline training strate^ for combat support and combat service sup- 
port, as weU as combat anns. Also by diat date, die ccmunand »pected to 

TIUU)0C, I J« - »*far 1991 ifc 75. C) Mf|.CarTllADOClodUtr,<»9ll0aZM9a«l9^ 
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have a unified priority list for both systems and nonsystems TADSS. 
Meanwhile, on 4 September 1990. Maj. Gen. Hagan assigrod CATA 
(soon to be known as Coml^ned Anns Command— Training, or CAC-T) 
as the proponent for CATS and thus for implsnentation of the training 
strategy. CAC-T planned to make the institutional foimat of ttK im- 
I^entation ^ final by the end of January 1991. By 30 July 1991, 
institutional input for integration into the coordinating draft was due to 
CAC-T. If all went as planned, the coordinating draft of tl» Combiiwd 
Anns Training Strategy for the coming decade would be published in 
Sqrtcmber 1991.^ 

Late in 1990, the Anny introduced the long awaited FM 25- 101 , Battle 
Focused Training, its newest major training doctrine manual, which was 
intended to guide the training of battalion and company soldiers, leaders, 
and units. The new manual both complcmemcd and supplemented the 
ci^tone training management manual FM 25-100, Training the Force, 
which had first been fidded late in 1988. FM 25-100 established the 
Army's training doctrine, and FM 25-101 was designed to apply that 
doctrine and assist leaders in the development and execution of training 
programs. While FM 25-100 focused primarily on the responsibilities of 
senior active and reserve conmianders. command sergeants major, and 
staffs at levels above battalion, FM 25-101 served as a "how to" manual 
for battalions and compani^. Training developers at CATA believed the 
key to successful implementation of FM 25-100 was the integration of 
many Armywide programs at battalion level to achieve one cohesive 
battle-focus«l training program with proper synchronization, FM 25-101 
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Briefiag to TIUWXX: OwBMiien Ctanfeiaw^ 4 Dec 

dw tm "mKmtve" lefimd not imlty to TAI)SS but to ii«nii« 

imfct. maieiiver areas, difiribided bunBig, jtutitittkiiial trKwng. ami "OFTBMPO-" 

OTTEMIO, <w opeming mi^. refen«d to ihe tevel of ^itiB pMU, fiid, an^ 

idatmed to f»rf eadt ym to stvpon vdikde nwvemem fw iiaii^g. 

was rotamed tbeCanhtned AimiCoaiinand and the Combined Aimt Tnmiing Activiiy {CAT A) 
became the CaRibiiiedAnmCbiiuiiand---Training (CAC-T) on t October 
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also reflected the ideology and ptiilosofdiy behind CATS and odier new 
Anny initiatives: the Army could not afford to train in the future as it had 
intlKpast.^^ 

Throughout the foimulation of the new manual, devetopers received the 
comments of eveiyoi« from the Chief of Staff of the Army and the 
Sergeant Major of the Army to captains and sergeants from every branch 
and component of the force. FM 25-101 wa£ organized to serve as a 
reference manual and a guide to everyday operations in units. Each of its 
chiftfers paralleled in title and organization the corresponding chs^is in 
FM 25-100. FM 25-101 provided an overview of Army training doctrine, 
adiscus^on of mission essottial tasic lists (METL) development, guidance 
in the planning, execution, and evaluation of training, and procedures in 
how to apply the guidelines provided to a fictional unit Fundamentally, 
the new FM 25-101 provided a "one stop" source for battalion and com- 
pany level le^rs to develop and maintain effeoive training programs in 
their units. ^ 



45 (t)SaniuiiiiulSlaffHistt»ii»IRepM.Ofri{«ofiheDepu^ 

31 Dec 1989, pu 66. CI) Mil. Cdr CATA lo dittribuuon. 09I7QSZ J»» 89. Reqoeit for Input 
to Rewskn itf 2S-Seikt FieU Mmiul*. both in THRC (3) Gcs^ 
the Aniy of the 199(h'' mitaryReww. Jimuiy 1991, p. 6. 

46 (l)UColBdSoiiTOmdCp»rim VttOoo.'BaiJkftcuicdTiiini^ 

Tniiur. Wi«er 1990. pfK 2-5. (2) Dep»mneni of ihe Amy, FM 25-10! , Batttt FocuHd 
Tramm$, Septonber 1990. 
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Retrospect and Proq)ect 



Anny trainers wto looked b^k in 1990 to the training woild of 1973, 
recognized that a change of era had taken place. In tndning as well as 
doctiine, oiganization, and equipmou. the Army of 1990 reflected the 
results of a period of insendve modernization and the evolution of a 
perfonnance oriented training system diat accompanied the rq^d tech- 
nological advances that had occurred. In 1990. the political-strategic 
woild, too, was rapidly changing. The United States Aimy had to assess 
its past, as well as its future, against the background of the political and 
economic collqise of communism and tl^ effective demise of the Warsaw 
P^t as a military unity. If United States aiKi NATO policies of contain- 
ment and deterrence had been a foctor in bringing about those dramatic 
changes, the U.S. Army's revolutionary training programs had played an 
important part Whatever had been the changes in the structure and content 
of those programs, combat readir^ had remained the ultimate goal. 
TRADOC's steady focus on modernized training, torn the post- Vietnam 
retrenchment throu^ flic period of Soviet power moves woridwide to the 
restoration of American military power in tl» i'^SOs, was indeed a key 
element of the United States Anny 's contribution to deterrence. 

As the Army moved into a new decade and looked forward to a new 
century, it fell to General Fbss to oversee the many changes taking place 
in Anny training, changes driven by severe resource constraints and by 
radical changes in Uie threat worldwide. The Army's training system mi 
strategies differed radically in many ways from tfa(»e that had existed at 
the end of the Vietnam conflict If current efforts bore fruit, the training 
system at the Old of the first quarter of the 21st century would bear little 
resemblance to that which existed in 1990. 
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ll& ARMY TRAII^G AND DOCnUNE COMMAND 

Commanding Generals 

OENWiniamE.DePoy 1 Jul 73 - 30 Jun 77 

GEN Donn A. Starry 1 Jiil77-3UuI81 

OENGkimK.Otis 1 Aug 81 - 10 Mar 83 

GEN WOliamR. Richardson 11 Ma* 83 -29 Jim 86 

OENCariEVoono 30 Jun ^- 12 Jim 87 * 

GBNMaxweUR.Thnmian 29 Jun 87 - 1 Aug 89 

GEN John W. F6« 2 Aug 89 - 

Deputy Commanding Generals for IVaining 

LTO Julius W.Bccion, Jr. ^ 21 Jul 81 - 26 Aug 83 

LTOCaiaricsW.Bagnal^ 31 Aug 83 - 20 Jun 85 

LTO Robot ILFonnan ^1 Jun 85 -31 Aug 87 

LTO J<An S.Crosby 1 Sep 87 - 31 Aug 89 

Deputy Chie& of Staff for IVainuig 

MG Ira A Hunt, Jr. ^ 1 Jul 73 - 30 Sep 73 

MGP&ulF.Gonnan 1 Oct 73 - 23 Jun 77 

MGJohnW.Seigle 24 Jun 77- 3 Sep 79 

MODooaWE.RoscnWum 4 Sep 79 -20 Jul 80 

MO Howard G.Crowen 21 Jul 80 - 19 Jul 81 

MGRtdericJ.Bnwn 3 Aug «1 - 3 Jan 83 

MG Maurice O. Edmonds 4 Jan 83 -21 Jun 85 

MG Johnnie H. Corns 22 Jun 85 -9 Oct 86 

MOOlynnO.Malloiy.Jr. 10 Oct 86 -9 Jun 88 

MO Wayne A. Downing 15 Aug 88 - 27 Nov 89 

MGCniigA.Hagan 14 Dec 89- 



I Fram!3to-28tal9S7.LTQR«benH.Fominieni«d«AcdniCb^^ 
Oa|M fai oilier indiccte diit perMBod tetved in M acdi^ 6ip^ 

} PiiiortoOooi>ert973.diepotttkoibkwwI>BpiqrGhieforSuiffforT>i^ 
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U& ARMY TRAINING AND DOCTRINE COMMAND 
Deputy Commanding Gkiterals for Training 
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'''^ BEST COPY AVAUABLE 



U5. ARMY TRAINING AND DOCTRINE COMMAND 
DQHityChi^ of Staff for Tirabiiitg 




vs. ARMY TRAINING AND DOCTRINE COMMAND 
Dqm^ Cliie& of Staff fbr Ihihiiiig (con*t) 





ARMYTOAINING AIW DOCTONE COMMAND 
DeiNiiy Chie6 (rf Staff fiN-Thrining (crai*t) 




Glossary 

AAR after action review 

ATT advanced individual training 

AMC US Aimy Materiel Cbmmand 

ARTEP Anny Training and Evaluation PiQgrani 

AS AT Automated Systems Approach to Training 

ATP Army Training Plan 

BCT tKisic combat training 

BCTP Battle Command Training Program 

CAC-T Combined Anns Command - Training 

CATA Combined Anns Training Activity 

CATB Combat Anns Training Board 

CATS Combined Anns Training Strategy 

CBRS Concept Based Requimnems System 

CMTC Combat Maneuver Training Center 

CTC Cwnbat Training Centers 

DCSOPS Deputy Chief of Staff for Operations and nans 
(Department of the Anny) 

FM field manual 

DOS Decision Support System 

FORSCOM US Aimy FOrces Command 

lET initial entry training 

INF Intermediate Range Nuclear Forces (Treaty) 

JRTC Joint Readiness Training Center 
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METL 


mission (^seniial task list 


MILES 


Muldole Intefirated Laser Engagement System 


MOS 


militarv occurational specialty 


MOS 


military oualiflcation standards 


NATO 


North Atlantic Treaty Orsanization 




National Training Center 


PM TRADE 


Program Manager for Training Devices (AMC) 


RC 


reserve comoonents 


RETO 


Review of Education and Traininc of Officers (Study) 


SAT 


Svstems AoDioach to Training 


SAWE 


Simulated Area Weaixms Effects 


SOUTHCOM 


US &)utheni Command 


SOT 


skill qualification tests 


TADSS 


Training aids, devices, simulators, and simulations 


TUP 


laKe nome pacicage 


TOE 


tables of organization and equipment 


USAREUR 


US Anny. Europe and Seventh Anny 


WESTCOM 


US Army Western Command 
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